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he achieved a great tour-de-force.   Many doubted his physical
fitness for the part; for Beethoven was a short, stocky, square-
set little man, with dark eyes.    I shall never forget our gasp of
surprise when Tree made his first entrance at the dress-rehearsal:
a short, stocky, square-set little man, with dark eyes.    His head
was Beethoven's head.   I have two portraits before me as I
write: one of Beethoven and one of Tree in the part, and it is
difficult to tell which is which.    In many cases the effect of even
a wonderful make-up evaporates after the first three minutes,
and the actor's own individuality forces itself through the dis-
guise.   In this instance it was not so.   Tree had got into the
skin of the part;  he was in earnest;   and he maintained and
even increased the  illusion to the very end of the play.   He
seemed to have absorbed the mind of Beethoven.   His per-
formance illustrated in a remarkable  manner  his facility for
assimilating arts with which he may be assumed to have had no
working familiarity.     He was, for the time being, the master-
musician, the inspired   composer,  and the   expert craftsman
could find no flaw in the technique of his performance.   During
the course of the play Beethoven was shown in the act of com-
posing, of thinking out a composition ; he was shown in the very
afflatus  of  musical inspiration.   The  actor  was  required to
express this almost without the help of words, while the of chestra
interpreted the working of his mind.   We went to Beethoven's
own sketch-books for our material:  the sketch-books in which
he jotted down germs of musical thought during his solitary
walks;  erased them;  turned them this way and that; until
he had found the one right way.   Tree's facial expression, every
movement of his body and of his extraordinarily eloquent hands,
fell spontaneously into perfect agreement with the complicated
music.   His audience was enabled to see into the composer's
mind, was initiated into the arcana of musical inspiration.   We
felt we had surprised Beethoven himself in the act of composing.
Again, in the scene in which Beethoven ultimately realizes his
deafness, the actor was, as I can testify from experience, abso-
lutely, tragically, true to nature.   Comparatively few people
witnessed this performance ; for the love and comprehension of
fine acting had given place to admiration for lingerie and the
worship of the clown who grins through a horse-collar; tat